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ABSTRACT 

Survey responses from 68 3 teachers of emotionally 
disturbed (ED) students were analyzed to determine actual practices 
used by special educators of self contained and resource classroDms 
to integrate behavior disordered students into regular classes in 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, Results are detailed for such aspects as 
the following; certification and experience of teachers, program 
role, number of ED students served by type of program, time spent per 
week in vari.ous categories of activities, type and usefulness of 
information available at time of placement, types and usefulness of 
information at time of reintegration, and most important factors in 
choosing a site for reintegration. Implications are noted for 
distinctions betireen types of ED children (conduct disorders vs. 
clinical personality disorders), training needs of teachers 
responsible fot reintegration, and followup procedures for 
reintegration. (CL) 
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LiTtlf is known about the criteria used to determine the readiness, of 
a your ster for integration, or to determine the site for that integra- 
tion. 3ne recent study by Wilkes, Bireley, & Schultz, 1979, addresses 
this . -Die for learning disabled children.) Little is known about the 
preparc-.ion provided to the child or to the teacher before integration 
occurs. 

Survey Procedure 

In order to address -.hese areas of need for information, a study 
has been undertaken by th^ participants in this presentation to obtain 
1nform6-.:ion about the acti nl prectices used by special educators to 
in-:egra:e behavior disordered youngsters into regular programs. The 
stuay consisted of a survey mailed in February, 1980, to a 50% sample 
of .rpedal education resource teacher programs and all self-contained 
clcsrooms for emotionally disabled children in the states of Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska during February of 1980. The purpose of the survey 
was :o obtain a range of data relating to the process of integration of 
behavior disordered youngsters ii public schools of these three 
states . 

This current study is ar .-ut.; of an earlier, similar survey 
of special class teachers of the emotionally disabled in Iowa 
(Smith, White, & Peterson, 1979) which had a narrower scope. This 
earlier study has acted as a pilot for the present study. 

The data which were collected were analyzed using the comoutation 
facilities at the University of Nebraska to obtain descriptive statistics 
and to obtain statistical tests of the relationships among some of the 
variables of concern. 
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Survey Respondents 

The first table (Table 1) cescn'bes the surve smple and re.-pon- 
dents. The return rate was ver good, in that 54. of all of these 
survey forms mailed v-ere return^^- . These responder :3 are the source 
of the data which wers analyzec. 

A copy of the survey inszrun-.ent is attached ai Appendix A. "vo 
c -ck observations about the Sur'-ey Form should be niade. First cf all, 
~; was more than five pages long, was rather complicated, and thus was 
c-;fficult to complete. One of the things that we found gratifying was 
t 2 significant response rate to the survey, in spite of the fact 
t; It it was a very difficult and tine-consuming task. That seems to 
demonstrate th^^ importance of the topics that were incorporated into 
the survey, and the interest the responding teachers had in these topics 
Limitation of the Study 

There are a rouple of cautions related to the study, however. The 
data are self-report data and as such are subject to some caution in 
interpretation. Specific instances will be. noted later, but some 
teachers reported seemingly unfeasible information. We are not sure 
whether they misinterpreted the question or whether they intended to say 
what they did. For example, one teacher indicated that she worked 120 
hours per week, which seems to be rather improbable. Since we are deal in 
with self-report data, what the teachers reported may not be what is 
actually occurring. All that we know is what these teachers say is 
occurring. 

Secondly, the number of respondents we have is very significant. 
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a also had respcridents from some reside itial programs, and even though 
hat number is small, it appears to be a substantial number for this 
ype of survey. We intend to do a comparison between resource and self- 
contained programs later. Data for this comparison are currently being 
analyzed, and it is expected that even more information will be accumulated. 

Another significant aspect of the study is the certification status 
of respondents. Table 8 shows the certification status- of the teachers 
who responded. A large percentage of resource teachers indicated that 

(5 
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they were fully certifiec tc teach emotionally disturbed childrer 

Since certification policies vary somewhat among the three states 

may be difficult to interpret exactly what these results about ce~'- • 

fication mean across the three states. At any rate, most resiurc . 

teachers did feel that the; were qualifier in terms c"" creden:ic 

teach ED children, which seems very interesting. It may also be 

interesting that there was such a large percentage of teachers V : ] 

categories who did not have certification for emotionally aisturhec 

That may show us that v/e are a young field and we are in need c 

qualified trained teachers; and that positions are being fillec /icn neople 

who may not have credentials for working with these youngsters 

The experience of the respondents, shown-, on Table 9, may : so 
of interest. Two questions addressed the amount of experience :he 
respondents had. First, the number of full years of teaching exper-vice 
of all types was generally much less than ten years. Most teachers 
had around five years (the median of 4.7 may be th£ best statistic 
here) of overall experience. While the number of years of experience 
is not extensive, we do have a considerable number of experienced teachers 
However, when the number of years of experience teaching emotionally 
disturbed youngsters was requested, the number of years dropped signifi- 
cantly. The median here was just over two years. The respondents are 
teachers who have rather limited experience in programs for emotionally 
disturbed youngsters. They are likely newly trained in ED and have 
some, but not an exceptional amount, of other teaching experience. One 
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exception was one pei'son wr :ated that he or she had 61 years of 
total experience! For man:- - "est of us it may must seem like it 

had been that long I 

Later we will be discLJ--r; in -ore detail the distinction that 
was made between Type I am " ::: II ED youngsters. See Tables 10, 11, 
and 12. On the survey we i ^'<ec the teachers to discriminate between 
the number of Type I and Tyca II ED youngsters served and to provide a 
total. You can see the tctsl of the two types doesn't add up and that 
Is because these are the gvres that the respondents reported to us. 
(It is inappropriate to be :;--itical because the form is very complicated 
and very likely the totals wouldn't add up, although theoretically they 
should.) The survey respondents indicated that they served ahout 
5,127 emotionally disturbed youngsters. This seems a tremendous number. 
The definitions that we used for Type I and Type II are on the survey 
form in the Appendix. Essentially, Type I are youngsters with school 
behavior problems, while Type II are youngsters who are considered truly 
emotionally disturbed and have clinical symptoms. It is interesting 
that there is a substantial number of each of the two types of youngsters 
(see Table 10) in resource, self-contained, and residential programs. 
As might have been expected, resource programs were much more f;eavily 
loaded with Type I youngsters. On the other hand, self-contained classes 
wore more heavily loaded with Type II children, although the difference 
was small. Surprisingly, residential programs were roughly balanced in 
the types of youngsters they served, with slightly more Type I than 
Type II students indicated. 
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Also, the states (Table 11) are generally balanced (except for Kansas) 
in the two types. The total sample of youngsters from the various states 
is probably somewhat proportional to the number of programs in operation, 
except for Kansas, which had a fewer number of teachers than Iowa, but 
had far more kids. That means Kansas had a higher caseload per teacher 
than the other states. Table 12 shows a breakdown in terms of 
elementary-secondary. Type I behavior problem youngsters are more 
heavily identified at the secondary level, while more Type II, truly 
emotionally disturbed youngsters, are identified at the elementary 
level. There is a rough balance between the two types, with approximately 
the same number Type I and Type II, at the elementary level. 

Table 13 shows the number of hours spent hj respondents per v;eek 
in various categories of activities. The mean was about 48 hours per 
week, the median about 45 hours. Anything that was over 99 hours per 
week was assumed to be an error and was not included in analysis. Of 
the total hours spent, a considerable amount, more than half, was 
involved in direct instruction. Preparation and planning, including 
record keeping and so on, seems to be taking about nine hours a week 
or roughly 20% of teachers* time. The most interesting category, however, 
is that of consultation and indirect support services, which seems very 
low. About 3.7 hours per week or less than 10% of the teacher^s time 
is spent in "indirect service-consultation" activities. It should be 
noted that virtually all the teachers in this sample have youngsters who 
are integrated into regular programs. One problem that these data begin 
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to point out is that teachers may not be spending the time necessary 
for those activities which support successful integration. If the 
indirect support to the student through consultation with the classroom 
teacher is an important activity, teachers aren't spending very much 
time on it relative to other activities. 

Next, referring to Tables 14 and 15, the types of information that 
are available in placement and reintegration-decision making were 
surveyed. Two questions were asked, whether information is available 
(yes or no), and the usefulness of that information on a scale of 1 to 
7 in making placement and reintegration decisions. 

IQ scores and reports, standardized achievement test scores, and 
clinical psychologist reports are the most available at time of placement. 
IQ scores and standardized achievement tests are the least useful of all 
of the types of information listed. In order on Table 15, the most 
useful kinds of information were the statement of students' goals or 
objectives, clinical psychological reports, intervention techniques 
already attempted, and assessment of behavioral status/anecdotal records. 
Formal behavior observation d3^-> was highly rated in the usefulness but 
second to the last in availability. IQ scores and reports were rated 
low in their usefulness. Target dates and subjective evaluations were 
deemed least useful . 

On Tables 17 and 18, the same sets of information will be examined 
but for a different purpose. These tables examine the availability and 
the usefulness of the same information concerned with getting ED 
students reintegrated back into a regular program. In terms of avail- 
ability of information, results were similar to that in Table 14. At 

er|c 1^ 
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the time of a reintegration decision, the same things that were available 
before, remain available. If anything, the general availability of 
information has increased with most types above 80% in availability. 
The only one;-: chat were generslly not available were the last three or 
four. Description of regular class expectations/requirements, formal 
observation data, behavior ratings/checklists, and sociometric/self- 
concept data were fairly unavailable. The number one ranked type of 
information for availability (achievement of behavioral/academic goals) 
is also the number one ranked in usefulness. IQ scores data are available 
but not very useful. Teacher's assessment of behavioral status is 
high in both cases, and there are a few that are rather low in both cases, 
not available, and not so useful, including target dates for achievement 
of goals, and health history and family information. Table 18 summarizes 
in rank order the same usefulness analysis as just discussed. Again it 
is obvious that the types of information that are most useful are up here, 
the least useful down. Between the highly ranked items and the low ranked 
items there is a fairly significant spread since this was a 1 to 7 rating 
scale. There are detections of some differences, especially where gross 
differences in means occur. 

Teachers were asked if there was a choice of integration sites for 
the youngsters with which they worked. Their responses are on Table 21. 
Surprisingly, many teachers did have choices of sites for reintegration. 
Overall 74% did, versus 26% who did not. Table 21 shows a breakdown 
by state, program and level. Resource teacliers had many choices, as 
did self-contained teachers. 
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The next question that was asked had to do with factors in choosing 
a site for integration. See Tables 22, 23, and 24. We had two types 
of factors on the form, teacher factors and classroom factors. Some 
factors had more to do with the teacher and others more with the class- 
room. Attitude was high among the teacher- related factors. Among the 
things that were very low was "training" of the classroom teacher. 
Training, in terms of usefulness, did not make much difference in the 
choice of a teacher as a site for reintegration. "Training" was viewed 
as being a less useful criteria than all the other factors listed. 

Classroom factors are on Table 23. Among classroom factors the 
degree of classroom structure was important, as was the level of 
materials and the range of student behaviors. Factors such as location 
and convenience were less important as was the availability of aides. 
Class size was fourth in the middle range of importance. 

Table 24 combines teacher and classroom factors from most important 
to the least important. The top four here are "teacher factors" not the 
"classroom factors." Most of the teacher factors were most important 
than the classroom factors when combined. Apparently in reintegrating, 
special educators are more interested in the teachers characteristics 
than they jar e in the classroom characteristics. 

Respondents were asked, on Table 29, to indicate which of these 
things was most important to the integration decision: academic progress, 
behavioral progress in the special education program, or behavioral 
progress outside of the special education program. Academic progress 



was most important for 9% and least important for 57% of respondents. 
Behavioral progress in the special education program was quite important, 
while behavior outside the special education program was still more 
important than academic progress. 

This completes a general overview of ths results of the entire study. 
Rather than attempting to digest all of the results fully, two topics 
will bf: reviewed in more detail, the characteristics of ED children 
and the preparation for reintegration of ED children. 

Three things will be discussed in this section, characteristics of 
behavior disordered, possible policy and program implication regarding 
characteristics of these youngsters, and finally, results of the present 
study regarding special education teachers' perceptions of the charac- 
teristics of these students. 
Subgroups of ED Children 

Historically, there have been a number of studies relating to the 
characteristics of emotionally disturbed youngsters as far back as the 
1940's. These studies have resulted in various type of configurations 
of factors. Hewitt and Jenkins (1946) talked about unsocial ized 
aggressive and socialized aggressive characteristics. Quay, Mores, and 
Cutler (1966), in the mid-60's, looked at kids in public school classes 
and classified youngsters as having conduct disorders (agressive acting 
out behavior) as opposed to other categories such as personality problems 
and other clinical characteristics. 

More recently Algozzine, Schmid & Connors (1978) speculated that there are 
two types of kids in ED programs: regular ED (Type I) and clinical (Type II). 

ERIC ^ 
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They described a clinical type of youngsters, Type II, as a youngster 
who shows the deviant behavior in many differint settings - at school, 
at home, etc. This child doesn't seem to be -eadily responsive to 
behavioral management strategies. Also, there is some feeling that there 
is perhaps some organic problem in Type II children. This is opposed to 
Type I children who are "regular ED," or nonclinical, and who do appear 
to respond to management strategies. Type I children do not necessarily 
show the same behaviors across various settings, at home, at school, 
etc., as in the case with Type II children. 
Implications of Distinguishing Subgroups 

- These distinctions between types of ED children are important for 
several reasons. There has been an assumption that all ED children are 
clinically involved, which is an assumption that's not been verified in 
research. In some cases there is a potential for an inappropriate pro- 
gramming for the behavioral ly disordered youngster because it was based 
on the incorrect perception that an ED program deals only with the 
really clinically involved youngster. 

There's another implication. There is a false impression that there 
are not that many pupils who are handicapped in the ED area. Obviously 
when looking at the clinical population portion, there aren't that many. 
However, there are a large number of pupils, who are behaviorally 
disordered and need special education programs; and they tend to be 
overlooked. 

Finally, there is the issue of prognosis. Prognosis has been 
addressed, for the more severely involved kids, in studies such as that 

lb 
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reported by Lee Robins (1979). She as pointed out that the prognosis 
for the more clinically involved kici is no very good. People are 
assuming that all of these ED kids Lve included in that group. This 
seems to be in comparison to behaviorally disordered youngsters whose 
behavior may be more readily changed and whose prognosis may be 
better. 

Results of the Current Study 

Referring to Table 10, the teachers were asked to list the number 
of students that they consider primarily behaviorally disordered vs. 
those they consider truly emotionally disturbed. More students were 
identified as behaviorally disordered by these teache/'s than were 
identified as being truly emotionally disturbed. This is just a crude 
beginning as to teacher's perceptions of student characteristics. 
Table 11 provides an analysis across the states. .Kansas teachers 
indicate that they have more Type II ED students than Type I. There is 
a closer relationship between the two types of ED students in Iowa and 
Nebraska. The last table dealing with characteristics. Table 11, shows 
the breakdown by Type of ED student and by elementary and secondary 
levels. It confirms that basically at each level^^, elementary through 
secondary, there were more youngsters who were identified as behavior 
disordered Type I than identified as truly ED, Type II. 

Preparation for Reintegration 
The next section emphasizes the training of teachers for reintegration 
of ED students, responsibilities in the integration process, procedures 
that are being used, and the follow-up procedures. 

ERIC J 
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Training for Reintegration 

Table 26 shows training of teachers nvolved in the reintegration 
process. Teachers were asked to indicate to the best of their knowledge 
how much training had been provided to the building staff regarding the 
reintegration of students. Similar questions targeted specifically 
the training of the classroom teachers who are going to be working with 
students from the ED/BD class, and the special class teachers themselves. 
Special classroom teachers were also asked to list the training in the 
area of consultation that they had received. It was assumed that these 
are skills that you would need to be a success in reintegrating special 
students. No attempt was made to define "a session." It is apparent 
that over 50% of the' classroom teachers are receiving no training at all. 
Only about 25% of teachers who are working with ED students have received 
any training whatsoever. It appears that what is occurring is that the 
students are brought to the teacher and very little training and support 
is provided. Judging from the flood of the material regarding mainstreaming 
that has been available the last few years since P.L. 94-142. it appears that 
publishers, institutions of higher education, and others who provide 
inservice are concluding that training is important if not profitable. 
There has been a great expense involved in providing so many packaged 
training programs but, according tc the survey, teachers in Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Iowa relate training ss l low priority as fer as selecting 
the teacher who would be receiving integrated students. For instance, 
training was ranked No. 13 of 13 considerations on Table 22. In selecting 
a site (Table 24) again teacher's training was 20 of 22 in order of 
importance. When teachers were asked to choose the most important factors 



(Table 25) again, teacher training was low. 

The "training" was not dsfined. It could be an inservice provided by 
a teacher or a school district, or just a teacher providing information, 
or it could be a complete university course. There are some possible 
explanations for the fact that the training was a low priority. One of 
them might be that there's no training available. Another might be that 
the usefulness of training for teachers has been down-played, or; it 
could be that regular classroom, teachers don't feel that they have a need 
for this training until they know that they're going to be getting ED or 
BD students. It was interesting that so little emphasis was put on this 
training, when inservice training has become so important nationally; 
it's even required in P.L. 94-142 that training should be provided to 
classroom teachers. 

Looking at the bottom part of Table 26, teachers were asked about 
the training that they had received, either in reintegrating kids (the 
kind of a session concerned with processes, etc.), or the training they've 
received in providing consultation to other teachers. It appears special 
educators are better trained than regular teachers--72-9% of the special 
teachers indicated that they had received training in reintegration and 
65.2% indicated they had received training in consultation techniques. 
It appears that the training is directed toward special educators, rather 
than regular educators. A good share of that can be explained because 
special education personnel have a more immediate need for the training. 
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Responsibility for Reintegration 

Table 27 deals with responsibilities in the area of reintegration. 
The respondents were to indicate the person who had main responsibility 
assigned in the reintegration process. 76.4% indicated that the 
responsibility was assigned to the respondent. 52.4% indicated complete 
responsibility was assigned to them. It's the special educator in most 
instances who has the responsibility for initiating the decisions deciding 
whether the student is ready to be reintegrated, going through all the 
procedural aspects, preparing the classroom teacher, etc. Referring to 
different areas of responsibility and the time spent on them, we can see 
that the teachers are putting in extra hours as a result of added 
responsibil ity. 
Procedures for Reintegration 

Procedural aspects of reintegration (Table 28) was one aspect of 
an Iowa study that was done two years ago. Very few people were found 
then who had written procedures, very few had even discussed it or had 
any idea what the procedures v/ere. Table 28 indicates better results. 
27% indicated they had written procedures, 45% indicated that even 
though there weren't formally written procedures, everybody understood 
them. Only 27% indicated they had not established any procedures at 
all. 

Follow-up of Reintegration 

Table 31 refers to follow-up procedures. Most people (93%) rely 
on verbal reports. 57% relied on a checklist of some sort. Frequency of 



13 



follow-up in mc- :ases was weekly. There was no differentiation 
between student, tegrated part time and those full time. 

For more in rmation about these topics and for suggested 
strategies for facilitating the reintegration of ED students into 
regular program, you are referred to a publication by White (1980). 
It was written for teachers of ED students to suggest guidelines and 
practices which would be helpful in placing, managing, and evaluating 
the reintegration of ED students. 
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Table 1 

Survey Population and Respondents 



Survey Population 


Number 
Mailed ' 


Valid 
Respondents 


Percent of 
Population 


■Teachers of Emotionally Disturbed 


699 


404 


56.5 


Special Education Resource and 
Related Personnel 


638 


279 


45.1 


Deletions for Incorrect Address, 
Errors, etc. 


51 




^ 


Total 


1256 


683 

Three State 


54.3 

ED Survey 


Table 2 
Survey Respondents by St 


ate 




State 


N 


% 




Iowa 


326 


47.7 




Kansas 


221 


32.4 




Nebraska 


124 


18.2 




Missing 


12 


1.8 




Total 


683 


100.0 
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Table 3 

Grade Level of Survey Respondents 



Grade N %_ 

Elementary 293 42.9 

Secondary 266 38.9 

Other 120 17.6 

Missing 4 0.6 

Total 683 100.0 



Three State ED Survey 

Table 4 

Type "of Program Role of Survey Respondents 



Role 


N 


% 


Resource Program 


274 


40.1 


Self-Contained Classroom 


274 


40.1 


Residential Program 


41 


6.0 


Other 


94 


13.8 


Total 


683 


100.0 
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Table 5 

Cross Tabulation of Level of Service Provided by State 



Percentage of Respondents Total* 
Resource Self-Contained Residential Percentage Number 



Iowa 52.0 46.7 4.7 100 296 

Kansas 43.9 41.6 14.5 100 173 

Nebraska 36.7 61.7 1.7 100 120 



Total 46.5 46.5 7.0 100 589 



^Missing observations not included are 94 



Three State ED Survey 



• Table 6 

Cross Tabulation of Respondents* Grade Level by State 



Percentage of Respondents Total 
Elementary Secondary Other Combination Percentage Number 

of Grades 



Iowa 38.0 40.7 21.3 100 • 324 

Kansas 43.6 42.7 13.6 100 220 

Nebraska 57.6 27.2 15.2 100 125 



Total 43.5 38.9 17.6 100 669 



Q *Missing cases not included are 14 

ERIC ?, 
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Table 7 

Cross Tabulation of Level of Service 
Provided by Grade Level 



Percentage of Respondents Total 
E lementary Se condary O ther Percent Number 
Combinations 

Resource 38.8 42.5 18.7 100 273 

Self-contained 54.7 31.0 14.2 100 274 

Residential 30.0 60.0 10.0 100 40 



*Total 45.7 38.3 

*Missing cases not included are 96 



16.0 100 587 
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Table 8 

"Emotionally Disturbed" Endorsement Status of Respondents 
by Grade Level and Level of Service Provided 



Percentage of Respondents with Total 

Ful 1 certif i- Provisional N£ certifi- Respondents 

cation for ED certification cation for Percent Number 

for ED ED 



♦Elef^entary 


58.0 ■ 






24.2 


17.7 


100 


231 


Secondary 


58.3 






27.2 


14.6 


100 


206 


Other Combinations 


50.4 






22.9 


16.7 


100 


96 


**Resource 


52.8 






25.8 


21.3 


100 


178 


Self-contained 


65.4 






23.3 


11.1 


100 


253 


Residential 


60 ..5 






39.5 


0.0 


100 


38 


***Total 


58.7 






.25.0 


16.3 


100 


535 


♦Missing cases not 
**Missing cases not 
***Missing cases not 


included 
included 


ire 
are 
are 


150 
214 
148 
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Table 9 



Teaching Experience of Respondents 


Total years of teaching 




Experience (all types) 


N = 541 Missing = 142 


Mean 


6.418 




Mode 


2,0 




St dev. 


6.522 


13^ over 10 years 


Range 


0-61 




Median 


4.733 




Years of experience 






teaching ED children 




N = 523 Missing = 160 


Mean 


2.195 




Mode 


0 




St dev 


2.147 


9.55^ over 5 years 


Range 


0-8+ 




Median 


1.64 
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Table 


10 


Number of ED Students Served by Type of Program 


Type of Service 


At Present - This School Year 


Del ivery 


Number 


Number Total 




Type I ED 


Type II ED Number ED* 


Resource (N = 274) 


829 


354 1188 


Self-contained (N ^ 273 


954 


1092 2068 


Residential (N = 41) 


495 


452 1014 


Other (N = 94) 


521 


418 857 



Total (N = 681) 2799 2316 5127 



♦Figures indicated reflect totals of numbers provided by respondents. 
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Table 11 

Number of ED Students Served by State 





At rresent 


Thic ^rhnnl 
— Ill lb jL.nuui 


Year 


State 


Number 
Type I ED 


Number 
Type II ED 


Total 
Number ED* 


Iowa (N = 325) 


911 


952 


1773 


Kansas (N = 219) 


1542 


1045 


2690 


Nebraska (N = 125) 


318 


251 


574 


Not Indicated (N = 681) 


2799 


2316 


5127 



indicated reflect totals of numbers provided by responde 
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Table 12 

Number of ED Students Served by Grade Level 





At Present 


- This School 


Year 


Grade Level 
of Program 


Number 
Type I ED 


Number 
Type II ED 


Total 
Number ED* 


Elementary (n = 293) 


854 


799 


1678 


Secondary (N = 264) 


1433 


1082 


2507 


Other Combinations (N 


= 120) 511 


430 


909 


Level Missing 


1 


5 


33 



Totals {N = 681) 2799 2316 bi./ 

♦Figures indicated reflect totals of numbers provided by respondents. 
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Table 13 

Time Spent Per Week in Various Categories of Activities 



, . . Hours Spent per Week 

Category of Activity -fj fean ^ Median 



Evaluation (testing, evaluation, and classroom 
observation of students) 


552 


5.071 


3. 


.014 


Teaching (Instruction, teaching, tutoring, pro- 
gramming, supervising of students) 


550 


26.049 


27, 


,643 


Preparation and planning (Preparation and planning 
for instruction, attending staff ings/meetings, 
maintaining records, writing lEPs," processing 
referrals, and attending inservice programs) 


552 


9.833 


9, 


,540 


Consultation and Indirect Support to Student 
(Consultation with classroom teachers, adopting 
regular curriculum, developing materials, and 
consultation with support staff and administration 


552 


5.058 


3. 


,750 


Other 


552 


1.605 


0. 


,168 


Total 


552 


47.880 


45. 


128 
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Table 14 

Type of Information Available at Time of Placement 



Type of Information 



Percent 
Avai 1 abi 1 ity* 



Rank 



Mean Rating 
of Usefulness** 



I.Q. scores and reports 
Standardized achievement test scores 
Clinical/psychological reports 
Vision/hear ing/1 anguage screening 
Health history/family information 
Teacher's Assessment of Behavioral Status/ 

anecdotal records 
Criterion referenced academic evaluation/ 

informal tests 
Statement of student's educational/behavioral 

goals 

Subjective Evaluation (i.e. "I think it's 
necessary") 

Statement of intervention techniques already 

attempted 
Expected date for achieving goals 
Behavior rating scales/checklists 
Description of regular class expectations/ 

requirements 
Formal behavior observation data 
Socjometr ic/self concept datd 



92.1 
91.7 
90.4 
84.2 
83.9 

67.7 

64.1 

61.4 

61.5 

56.4 
48.2 
47.9 

47.0 

45.8 
33,2 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



10 
11 

12 

13 

14 
15 



4.736 
4.899 
5.813 
5.269 
5.083 

5.703 

5.288 

5.861 

4.462 

5.715 
4.520 

5.469 

5.293 
5.575 

5.225 



Rank 



13 
12 
2 
9 

11 



15 

3 

14 
6 

/ 
5 

10 



♦Number of respondents ranged from 516 to 547 on individual items. 
**Number of respondents ranged from 484 to 531 on mdfvidual items. 
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Table 15 

Usefulness of Information Available at Time of Placement 



Mean Rating of 

Type of Information Usefulness Rank 



Statement of student's educational/behavioral goals 5.861 1 

Clinical/psychological reports 5.813 2 

Statement of intervention techniques already attempted 5.715 3 

Teacher's assessment of behavioral status/anectodal records 5.703 4 

Formal behavior observation data 5.575 5 

Behavior rating scales/checklists 5.469 6 

Description of regular class expectations/requirements 5.293 7 

Criterion referenced academic evaluation/informal tests 5.288 8 

Vision/hearing/language screening 5.269 9 

Sociometric/self-concept data 5.225 10 

Health history/family information 5,083 11 

Standardized achievement test scores 4.899 12 

1,0. scores and reports 4.736 13 

Expected date for achieving goals , 4.520 14 

Subjective evaluation (i.e., "I think it's necessary") 4.462 15 
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Table 16 

"Most" Useful Types of Information in Designing Programs 



Type 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Rank 


1 1 n 1 cd 1 / psycno 1 og 1 ca 1 rcporLS 


Z/o 




1 


icauritrr d Mo^cDbiiicri l Ul UciIaVlural b L a LU b/ aritrCQO L.G 1 










zuy 


Jo . c 


0 

c 


oLaLemenL ot mLervention Lecnmcjues already attempLed 


lib 


32.2 


3 


Statement of educational/behavioral goals 


138 


25.2 


4 


Formal observation data 


137 


25.0 


5 


Criterion referenced academic evaluation/informal tests 


132 


24.1 


6 


Behavior rating scales/checklists 


120 


21.9 


7 


Standardized achievement test scores 


92 


16.8 


8 


Health history/family information 


78 


14.3 


9 


Sociometric/self concept data 


77 


14.1 


10 


I.Q. scores and reports 


75 


13/8 


11 


Description of regular class expectations/requirements 


72 


13.2 


12 


Vi si on/hearing/language screening 


27 


4.9 


13 


Subjective evaluation (i.e. "He/she is ready") 


20 


3.7 


14 


Arrival of expected target date for integration 


4 ^ 


0.7 


15 


Total 


1630 


298.0 





*Each of 547 respondents could indicate a maximum of three types of "most useful" 
information . 
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Table 17 



Types of Information Available at the Time of Reintegration 


lype OT into 


Percent 




l^an Rating of 




Aval lable* 


Rank 


Useful Iness** 


Rank 


Achievement of behavioral/academic goals 


94.7 


1 


6.105 


1 


I.Q. scores and reports 


94.5 


2 


4.313 


15 


Clinical/psychological reports 


94.1 


3 


5.067 


11 


Teacher's assessment of behavioral status 


93.0 


4 


6.056 


2 


Standardized achievement test scores 


91.1 


5 


4.740 


13 


Vis ion/hearing/ language screening 


90-6 


6 


4.909 


12 


Subjective evaluation ("readiness") 


90.3 


7 


5.646 


5 


Health history/family information 


89.7 


8 


4.624 


14 


Statement of Interventions attempted 


87.9 


9 


5.893 


4 


Criterion referenced academic information 


84.7 


10 


5.308 


8 


Arrival of expected date for achievement of* goals 


79.4 


11 


5.114 


10 


Description of regular class expectation/requirements 74,1 


12 


6.049 


3 


Formal observation Data 


68.5 


13 


5.548 


6 


Behavioral ratings/checklists 


67.3 


14 


5.513 


7 


Sociometric/self concept data 


53.7 


15 


5.122 


9 



*Number of respondents ranged from 456 to 473 on individual items. 
**Number of reponsdents ranged from 425 to 455 on individual items. 
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Table 18 

Usefulness of Information at Time of Reintegration 



Mean Rating of 

Type of Information Usefulness Rank 



Achievement of benaviora i/acaaemic 
goals 


6.105 


1 


Teacher's assessment of behavioral 
status 


6,055 


2 


Description of regular class expecta- 
t i ons/requ irement s 




•J 


St atement ot intervenLion at Lempteo 


D , OyO 


A 
•t 


Subjective evaluation {"readiness") 




D 


Formal observation data 


D , OHO 


u 


Behavioral ratings/checklists 


5.513 


7 


Criterion referenced academic informa- 
tion 


5.308 


8 


Sociometric/self concept data 


5.122 


9 


Arrival of expected date for achieve- 
ment of goals 


5.114 


10 


CI inical/psychological reports 


5.067 


11 


Vision/hearing/language screening 


4.909 


12 


Standardized achievement test scores 


4.740 


13 


Health history/family information 


4.624 


14 


LQ, scores and reports 


4.313 


15 
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Table 19 

"Most Useful" Types of Information in Integration Decision 



Type of Information 


Frequency* 


Percentage 


Rank 


Achievement of educational/behavioral goals 


275 


53.0 


1 


Your assessment of behavioral status/anectotal records 


253 


52.2 


2 


Description of regular classroom expectations/requirements 


224 


46.2 


3 


Subjective evaluation ("He/she is ready") 


144 


29.7 


4 


Behavior rating scales/checklists 


97 


20.0 


5 


Statement of intervention techniques attempted 


95 


19.6 


6 


Clinical/psychological reports 


82 


16.9 


7 


Formal behavior observation data 


80 


16.5 


8 


Criterion referenced evaluation/informal tests 


79 


16.3 


9 


Sociometric/self concept data 


37 


7.6 


10 


Standardized achievement test scores 


37 


7.6 


10 


Arrival of expected target date for integration 


21 


4.3 


12 


I.Q. scores and reports 


21 


4.3 


12 


Health history/family information 


16 


3.3 


14 


Vision/hear ing/languag?> screening 


7 


1.4 


15 


Total 


1450 


299.0% 





*Each of 485 respondents could indicate a maximum of three types of "Most Useful" 
Information. 
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-^^.ble 20 

t Tests for Ratings of Usefulnesss at Placement and at Reintegration 

Type of Mean Rating Mean Rating t value* Probability 



Information at Placement at Reintegration 



I.Q. scores and reports 


4. 


7506 


4.3181 


5.15 


0. 


000** 


Clinical/psychological reports 


5. 


8532 


5.0482 


11.84 


0. 


000** 


Standardized achievement test scores 


4. 


9883 


4.7336 


3.50 


0. 


000** 


>iterion referenced academic 














evaluations/informal tests 


5. 


3173 


5.3341 


-0.26 


0. 


793 


Behavior rating scales/checklist 


5. 


5232 


5.5257 


0.04 


0. 


971 


"ormal observation data 


5. 


6288 


5.5808 


0.80 


0. 


.426 


Feacher's assessment of behavioral 














status/aqecdotal recor-^s 


5. 


7530 


6.0665 


-5.44 


0, 


,000** 


Sociometr ic/self concept data 


5, 


,2267 


5.1511 


1.22 


0, 


.223 


Health history/family information 


5, 


,1682 


4.6185 


8.32 


0, 


.000** 


l/ision/hear ing/1 anguage screening 


5, 


.2770 


4.9202 


6.08 


0, 


.000** 


Description of regular classroom 














expectations/requirements 


5 


.3060 


5.0747 


-11.17 


0 


.000** 


Statement of intervention techniques 














already attempted 


5.9033 


5.9190 


-0.29 


0 


.768 


Statement of student's educational/ 














behavioral goals 


5 


.7667 


6.1357 


-6.15 


0 


.000** 


Expected date for achieving goals 


4 


.5856 


5.1538 


-7.12 


0 


.000** 


Subjective evaluation 


4 


.5327 


5.6344 


-14.67 


0 


.000*- 


*Number of respondents to both questions 


ranged from 396 to 437 on 


individual 


items . 





^^Statistically significant. 
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Table 21 

Availability of Choices of Teachers/Classrooms in Which 
to Integrate ED Students by State, Level of Service, and Grade Level 



*Iowa 
Kansas 
Nebraska 



•Is there typically a choice of teachers/classrooms in which to 

integrate a particular. ED student?" 

Percent Percent Total 
Yes No ' Percent Number 



38.0 
68.3 
78.0 



4077 
31.7 
22.0 



100 
100 
100 



236 
180 
82 



**Resource 
Self-contained 
Residential 



68.1 
83.4 
50.0 



31.9 
16.6 
50.0 



100 
100 
100 



166 
241 
34 



***Elementary 
Secondary 

Other Combinations 



****Total 



73.1 
77.2 
68.1 



73.8 



26.9 
22.8 
31.9 



*Missing cases not included are 185 

**Missinq cases not included are 242 

♦♦♦fiissing cases not included are 179 

****Missing cases not included are 176 



26.2 



100 
100 
100 



100 



216 
197 
91 



507 
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Table 22 

Teacher Factors in Selecting Site for 
Student Integration 



Teacher Factors 


Mean Rating 


Rank 


Attitude toward behavioral problems 


0 . jD/ 


1 

X 


Behavioral expectations 




2 


Willingness to modify curriculum 






Attitude toward integraton 


D . ooo 


A 


Rapport with this student 






Rapport with other students 




u 


Previous success with integration 




7 


Academic expectations 


5.844 


8 


Personal ity 


5.831 


9 


Knowledge of E.D. students 


5.727 


10 


Proficiency in behavior management 


5.587 


11 


Relationship with you 


4.987 


12 


Training to integrate 


4.905 


13 



Number of respondents ranged from 398 to 405 on items. 
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Table 23 

Classroom Factors in Selecting Site 
for Student Integration 



Classroom Factors Mean Rating* Rank 



Degree of classroom structure 


6.322 


1 


Level of curriculum/materials 


5.955 


2 


Range of student behaviors in class 


5.911 


3 


Number of students in class 


5.688 


4 


Behavior management systems 


5.578 


5 


Number of other integrated students 


5.510 


6 


Range of academic functioning levels 


5.481 


. 7 


Availability of aides/volunteers 


4.424 


8 


Location and convenience 


3.758 


9 


♦Number of respondents ranged from 396 


to 405 on 


items. 



'i 0 
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Table 24 

Importance of Factors in Selecting a 
Site for Integration of Students 



Mec;n 

Teacher and Classroom Factors Rating Rank 



Teacher's attitude toward behavior problems 


6. 


557 


1 


Teacher's behavioral expectations 


6. 


369 


2 


Teacher's willingness to modify curriculum 


6. 


335 


3 


Teacher's attitude toward integration 


6. 


333 


4 


Degree of classroom structure 


6. 


322 


5 


Teacher's rapport with this student 


6. 


172 


6 


Level of curriculum/materials 


5. 


955 


7 


Teacher's rapport with other students 


5. 


948 


8 


Teacher's previous success with integration 


5. 


926 


9 


Range of student behaviors in class 


5. 


911 


10 


Teacher's personality 


5. 


831 . 


11 


Teacher's academic expectations 


5. 


844 


12 


Teacher's knowledge of E.D. students 


5. 


727 


13 


Teacher's proficiency in behavior management 


5. 


.857 


14 


Number of students in class 


5. 


,688 


15 


Behavior management systems 


5, 


,578 


16 


Number of other integrated students 


5, 


,510 


17 


Range of academic functioning level 


5. 


,481 


18 


Teacher's relationship with you 


4. 


,987 


19 


Teacher's training to integrate students 


4, 


,905 


20 


Availability of aides/volunteers 


4, 


,424 


21 


Location and convenience 


3, 


,758 


22 
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Table 25 

"Most Important'' Factors in Choosing a Site for Reintegration 



I^QCtor ^ ^ Frequency* Percentage Rank 



Teacher's attitude toward behavior problems 


17? 


39 7 


1 

X 


Teacher's willinaness/skill^ to fnoHifv currirulnm 


1 f>7 


oo • o 


o 
c 


Teacher's attitude integration 


151 


34.9 


3 


Teacher's behavioral expectations 


133 


30.7 


4 


Teacher's rapport with this particular student 


93 


21.5 


5 


Degree of classroom structure 


81 


18.7 


6 


Teacher's academic expectations 


52 


12.0 


7 


Teacher's proficiency in use of behavioral management 








techniques 


52 


12.0 


7 


Level of curriculum and materials 


52 


12.0 


7 


Teacher's previous success with integrated students 


47 


10.9 


8 


Numbe of students in class 


46 


10.6 


9 


Teacher's knowledge, of ED students 


43 


9.9 


10 


Teacher's personality 


40 


9.2 


11 


Teacher's rapport with other students 


31 


7.2 


12 


Range of student behaviors in class 


25 


5.8 


13 


Behavior management systems 


21 


4.8 


14 


Range of student academic functioning level 


21 


4.8 


14 


Teacher's training to integrate students 


20 


4.6 


15 


Teacher's relationship with you 


14 


3.2 


16 


Number of other integrated students in class 


11 


2.5 


17 


Availability of aides/volunteers 


1 


0.2 


18 


Location and convenience of the classroom 


1 


0.2 


18 


Other 


27 


6.3 




Totals 


1291 


298.2 




*Each of 433 respondents could indicate a maximum of three 


factors as 


"most important" 


• 
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Table 26 

Training Related to Reintegration 



Questionnaire Item 



Amount of training provided specifically 
to regular class teachers who will be 
receiving integrated students N = 546 

Amount of training respondent received 
regarding reintegration of students into 
regular program N = 547 

Amount of training respondent received 
regarding provision of consultant to 
classroom teachers and indirect support 
of integrated students N = 539 



Percentage of Respondents Answeri ng 

"DorTt One^ S^i^ more 

Know None Session Sessions Sessions 



Amount of training provided to building 
staff regarding integration of handicapped 
students N = 544 



25.4 



33.8 14.2 



30.2 39.5 



11.7 



2.4 25.4 11.0 



3.5 31.2 11.3 



21.3 



14.3 



26.3 



21.5 



5.3 



4.2 



34.9 



32.5 
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Table 27 

Planning and Responsibility for Reintegration 



Questions 



Responses 



Is the amount of time a student spends in a regular 
classroom program specified on each student's 
Individualized Education Pro^jram (lEP)? N = 545 

For those ED students who have been successfully 
integrated on a full-time basis, estimate the average 
length of time such students were served before they 
were integrated full-time? N = 457 



Is there typically a choice, of teachers and/or class- 
rooms in which to integrate a particular ED student? 
N = 507 

Are the Teacher/classroom characteristics of possible 
sites for integration typically discussed at the staff 
meeting in which the integration decision is made? 
N = 526 



Yes No Uncertain 

TOse I5T21? 5.8% 

4.8% - 3 months or less 

6.1% - 3-6 months 

9.0% - 6-9 months 

8.3% - 9-12 months 

6.1% - 12-15 months 

5.7% - 15-18 months 

10.1% - More than 18 months 

49.9% - None/not applicable 



Yes No . 

7TM 267?% 



Yes 



76.4% 



No 



Is responsibility for coordinating reintegration 
efforts for a particular student assigned to one 
professional person? N = 536 

What person is typically or most often assigned 
responsibility for coordinating reintegration of 
students? N = 515 



Assigned 
52.4% 



Not 
Assigned 
31.7% 



Don't 
Know 



37.9% - ED Teacher 

14.4% - Resource Teacher 

11.7% - ED Consultant or 
Supervisor 

6.8% - Psychologist 

8.2% - Principal 

13.8% - Other 

7.4% - None Assigned 
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Table 28 
Procedures for Reintegration 



Quest ions Responses 
Procedures for integration of students from 27.1% - Written 

your program into the regular classroom are: .45.1% - Not written, but established 
N = 536 , and understood 

27.8% - Not established at this time 



If procedures for integration are established 
for your program, indicate v/hich of the following 
are components of these guidelines: 


Percentage of respondents 
Is a Is not a Not 
Component Component Applicable 


a. Description of needed placement 
information: M = 376 


75.5% 


15.4% 


9.0% 


b. Delineation of responsibilities of 

each integration team member (including 
the regular classroom teacher(s): N = 378 


61.6% 


28.0% 


10.3% 


c. Criteria for determining readiness of 
the student: N = 381 


77.7% 


16.0% 


6.3% 


d. Criteria for selection of the regular 
class teacher(s) and cl assroom(s) : 
N = 375 


54.1% 


30.7% 


15-2% 


e. Criteria for determining the success 
reintegration efforts: 


66.5% 


25.7% 


7.9% 


f. Follow-up procedures: N = 382 


73.6% 


20.2% 


6.3% 


If procedures for integration are established 
for your program, are these procedures typically 


Yes Sometimes 


No Unsure 


Not 
Appl icable 


followed? N = 6fi3 


32.5% 15.1% 


0.6% 3.5% 


48.3% 
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Table 29 

Type of Student Progress Important 
to Reintegration 







Importance 








Most 


Moderate 


Least 


Total 


Academic 
Progress 


9.9% 


32.2% 


57.9% 


100% 


Behavior 
In Your 
Program 


53.3% 


30.8% 


15.9% 


100% 


Behavior 
Out of 
Your 
Program 


40.0^ 


37.6% 


22.3% 


100% 



Total number of respondents = 497 
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Table 30 

Activities Where Reintegration Most Often Occurs 



or ED students currently integrated into 
egular programs on a part-time basis, in 
hich areas does integration most often occur? 
ank each. 



Percent of Respondents Ranking 
this item as 



Most often 
occurring 



Least often 
occurring 



cademic Instruction 
(reading, language, math, science, etc.) N = 

onacademi c instruction 
(music, art, shop, P.E., etc.) N = 462 

on- instructional activities 
(recess, lunch, study hall, etc.) N = 446 



458 20.5 56.1 

45.0 5.0 
45.7 32.3 
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Follow-up for Reintegration 



Three State ED Survey 



Questions 



Responses 



If follow-up of integration occurs, which 
methods are typically used: 



Used 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Verbal report from the regular teacher(s), 
principals, etc. N = 474 
Written report or checklist from the regular 
teacher (s) N = 443 

Direct observation of student by someone other 
than the classroom teacher (s) N = 444 



Not used 



97.3 


2.7 


57.1 


42.9 


50.7 


49.3 



If followup procedures are used, which is the closest 
to the frequency with which the follow-up typically 
occurs? N = 458 



53.8% - weekly 
20.7% - monthly 
10.9% - quarterly 

3.1% - each semester 

L5% - yearly 
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A SURVcY GM The 
RELNTEGRATION :f EftOTIONALLY DISTURBED STUDENTS 



Offic9 Use 
Card 2 2 



School district or agency where classroom is located: 
School building name: 



School district ^: 



1. Lr.der your state, circle the number next to the type of classroom you operate: 



3. 



4. 



8. 



9. 



ERLC 



IOWA 

11 ED Severe Self-Contained 
Residential (Weighted 4.0) 

12 ED Severe Self-Contained 
Public School (Weighted 4.D) 

13 ED Self-Contained Public 
School (Weighted 2.0) 

14 ED Special Class with 
Integration (Weighted 1.7) 

15 ED Resource Program - 

ED Students Only 

16 ^!ulti-disabil ity Resource 

17 Other (specify) 



KANSAS 

21 PSA Self-Contained 31 
Residential 

22 PSA Self-contained 32 
Public School 

23 PSA Depart;:«ntal Program 33 

24 Resource Program 

25 Itinerant teacher 

26 Consulting teacher 

27 Interrelated Program 

28 Other (specify) 



34 



NEBRASKA 

ED Self-contained 
Residential (Level 3) 

ED Self-contained 
Public School (Level 2) 

Self-Contained and 
Resource (Levels 1 i 2) 

Resource Program 
(Level 1) 



5-9 



35 Other (specify) 



Indicate the grade placement range of students in your program: 
1. Elementary (grades K-6) 2. Secondary (grades 7-12) 3. 



Other (specify) 



Indicate the total number of full years of teaching experience (all types) you have completed 
prior to the 1979-1980 school year: 

years 

Indicate the total number of full years of teaching experience in an ED_program you have 
completed prior to the 1979-1930 school year: 

^ years 

Indicate your present teaching endorsement status related to emotional disturbance : 
1. Full certification for EO 2. Provisional certification for ED 3. No certif iratinn fo»- rn 

Indicate the total number of students labeled as ED served by your program: 
a. At present - this school year: b. Last year - during the 1978-79 school year: _ 

NOTE: If both a. and b. above are zero (none), stop here and return this form as directed. 

Indicate the total number of all other handicapped students (not ED) served by your program: 
a. At present - this school year: b. Last year - during the 1978-79 school year; _ 

Students who are labeled as emotionally disturbed have been classified into two groups: 

TYPE I ED students are those who may be considered as conduct or. behavior disordered; they 
present behavior problems in some settings but not in others. 

TYPE II EO students are those v;ho may be considered "truly" emotionally disturbed; they 
present behavior problems in all settings. 

Use your best judgment to indicate the number of each type of ED student in you*- program: 

a. At present - this school year: Type I: Type II: 

b. Last year - during the 1973-79 school year: Type I: Type II:- 



22 



25''24 



IS 



22-24 



2S-23 
29-32 



Tor th9 categories of stu^rlsnts above, indicate how nany Type I ED, Type II ED, and other 
handicapped students achieved and maintained the following degrees of integration: 

Last year - during the 1973-79 



Degree of integration 

Integrated full-tifr.e 
(100*0 into regular . 
progra»-s 

Integrated 51-99^. of time 
into regular programs 

Integrated 1-50^ of time 
into regular programs 



At present - this school year 
Type I Type 11 Other 



school year ( include those v/hose 
status changed over the su^r^mer of '79) 

Type I Type II Other 



33-44 
4S-S6 
57^68 



Office mV»9 

10. Indicate the numbers of EO students whose status officially changed In the 
following ways: 



Cord 2 1 



Last year - durfng the 1973-79 
school year (include those whose 

Status At present • this school year status changed over summer '79 

Oe- labeled, re<noved from program 

& placed in regular programs 

Placed in a less restrictive ED 

program 

Placed in a more restrictive ED 

prograw 

Placed in some other category 

of special education program 

Suspended or expelled . 

Withdrawn, dropped out of school, 

or moved 



Graduated or advanced to next 

grade level of programs ' 

11. For all of those ED students who have been successfully integrated on a full-time basis, estimate 
the average length of time such students were served before they were integrated full-time. 

1. None/Not applicable 2. 3 raonths or less 3. 3-6 months 4. 6-9 months 5. 9-12 fnonths 
6. 12-15 months 7. 15-18 months 8. More than 18 months 

12. For ED students currently integrated into regular programs on a part-time basis, in which areas does 
integration nx)st often occur? Rank each from "r Most Often Occurring to "3" Least Often Occurring. 

Acadmic instruction (reading, language* math, science, etc.) 

Nonacademic instruction (mustic, art, shop, P.E., etc.) 

Honinstructional activities (recess, lunch, study hall, etc.) 

13. What amount of training has been provided to the staff of your building concerning the integration 
of handicapped students? 

1. Don't Know 2. None (0) 3. One Session 4. Two to Five Sessions 5. More Than Five Sessions 

14. miflb oiiouitb uT :k^ecieil trdiiiiny rid^ been provided specifically to regular Class teacners wno wui 
be receiving integrated students? 

1. Don't Know 2. None (0) . 3. One Session 4. Two to Five Sessions 5, More Than Five Sessions 

15. What amount of training (from any source) regarding reintegrating students into regular programs 
had you rccejved? 

1. Don't Know 2. None (0) 3. One Session 4. Two to Five Sessions 5. More Than Five Sessions 

16. What amount of training to provide consiOtation to classroom teachers and indirect support to 
students have you received? 

1. Don't Know 2. None (0) 2. One Session 4. Two to Five Sessions 5. More than Five Sessions 

17. Is the amount of time a student spends in a regular classroom program specified on each student's 
Individualized Education Progran; (lEP)? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Uncertain 

18. Are teacher/classroom characteristics of possible sites for integration typically discussed at 
the staff meeting in which the integration decision is made? 

1. Yes 2. No 

19. D'jn'ng a typical week , indicate the approximate number of hours you spend performing each of 
the categories of activities below. Be sure to include any time spent before or after your 
required school hours. 

A. Evaluation hours 

(Testing, evaluation, and classroom observation of students) 

B. Teaching hours 

(Instruction, teaching, tutoring, progranfning, supervising of students) 

C. Preparation and Planning hours 

(Preparation and planning for instruction, attending staffings/ 
ireetings, maintaining records, writing lEPs, processing referrals, 
and attending inservice programs) 

0. Consultation and indirect support to student hours 

O , (Consultation with classroom teachers, adapting regular curriculum, 

developing materials, and consultation with support staff and administration) 

^™™™ E. Other (specify) : --4 hours 



6^9 

18-21 
Z2''2S 

26^23 
34 



3S 
36 
37 



38 

39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44-45 
46''47 
48-49 

SO-61 
$2-^53 
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20. Which of the following types of infonnation are typically available at the time 



21. 



2?. 



2-.. 
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an EO student is placed Into your program. Also rate its usefu 
Ing and Implementing an appropriate program. 



Tvoe of information 



Availability at 





Available 


Not 
Available 


Un- 
important 








Essential 




01. 


I.Q. Scores and reports 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


6-7 


02. 


Clinical/psychological reports 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




03. 


Standardized achievenient test scores 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


10-11 


CA. 


Criterion referenced academic 
evaluation/ inforpdl tests 


1 


o 

c 


1 2 


■J 
■J 


A 


5 


6 7 


10 It 
i i o 


05. 


BL'havior ratino scales/chf>cklists 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




06. 


PormAl behavior observation data 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


le-i? 


07. 


Teacher's assessment of behavioral 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


28-19 


03. 


'ifir innri** ^^^ c/^el f-conrpD t datd 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


20^21 


09. 


Hedlth history family information 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




10. 


Vision/hearing/1 anguage screening 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


24-25 


11. 


Description of regular classroom 
expectations/requirements 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


26-^27 


12. 


Staten^nt of intervention techniques 
already attempted 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


26-29 


13. 


Statement of student*s educotionol 
behavioral goals 


1 


2 


1 ,2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


SO" S3 


14. 


Expected date for achieving goals 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


32-53 


15. 


Subjective evaluation^ i.e., 
. "1 think it*s necessary." 


1 


2 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


34-35 



ness in design- 



Card 3 



Offic0 (/ea 
2-5 



efulness in -designing/implefnenting 



Fro.-n the list of fifteen above, please write the numbers of the three which are typically the 
r.X5t useful types of information in designing/implementing a special program for ED students; 

a. b. c. 

Is responsibility for coordinating reintegration efforts for a particular student assigned to 
one professional person? 

1. Assigned 2. Not assigned 3. Don't Know 

Mhit one person typically or most often is assigned responsibility for coordinating reinte- 
gration of students (i-e., contacting the home school, arranging transportation, scheduling, 
fol1ow-ap, etc.)? 

1. EO teacher 2. Resource teacher 3. EO consultant or supervisor 4. Psychologist 
5. Principal 6. Other (specify) 7. None typically assigned 

Procedures for integration of students from your program Into the regular classroom are: 

]. Written 2. Not written, but established and understood 3, Not established at this time 

If procedures for Integration are established for your program (#1 or §2 circled iinmediately 
above), indicate which of the foTlowing are components of these guidelines: 



If procedures for integration dr£ established for your program, are these procedures typically 
^^^^^^^'^^ 0. N.A. 1. Yes 2. Sometimes 3. No 4, Unsure 



(Continue on .next page} 



Description of needed placement information 


1. 


N.A. 


2. 


Is 


3. 


Is 


Not 


45 


tJol ineation of responsibilities of each integration 
team member (including the regular classroom teacher(s)) 1. 


N.A. 


2. 


Is 


3. 


Is 


Not 


46 


Criteria for determining readiness of the student 


1. 


N.A* 


2. 


Is 


3. 


Is 


Not 


47 


Criteria for selection of the regular class teacher(s) 
and classroom(s) 


K 


N.A. 


2. 


Is 


3. 


Is 


Not 


48 


Criteria for determining the success of integration 
efforts 




N.A. 


2. 


Is 


3. 


Is 


Not 


49 


Follow-up procedures 


1. 


N.A. 


2. 


Is 


3. 


Is 


Not 


SO 



36-41 



42 



43 



44 



52 



49 



27. 



28. 
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Which of the following types of information are typically. available at the ^ 
time a decision is made to integrate an EO student from your program into 
the regular classroom . Please also rate the ussfu^ness of this information 
in nuking a decision to integrate an EO student. 



Casd 4 



Office U69 
2 

2^S 



Types of Information 



Availability at tit»e 
of integration decision 

Not 

Available Available 



Usefulness in making a decision to 



01. scores and reports > 2 

02. Clinical/psychological reports 1 2 

03. Standardized achievement test scores 1 2 

04. Criterion referenctd academic 

evaluation/informal tests 1 2 

05. Behavior rating scales/checklists 1 2 

06. Formal behavior observation data 1 2 

07. Your assessment of behavioral 

status/anecdotal records 1 2 

08. Sociometric/self-concept data 1 2 

09. Health history/ family information 1 2 

10. Vision/hearing/language screening 1 2 

11; Description of regular classroom 

expectations/requirements 1 2 

T2. Statement of intervention techniques 

already attempted 1 2 

13. Achievement of educational/ 

behavioral goals 1 2 

14. Arrival of expected target 

aa^ Tor mtegracion 1 2 

15. Subjective evaluation, i.e., 

•I think he/she is ready." 1 2 

From the list of fifteen above, please write the numbers of the three which are typically 

the most useful types of information in deciding whether to Integrate an ED student: 

b. 



Un- 
important 








Essential 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6( 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 £ 


«3 


A 


0 


A 7 


\ 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6. 7 


1 2 


t 

3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


S 


6 7 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 i 




4 


5 


0 / 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 



a. 



c. 



29. When a decision is being considered whether to integrate an EO student into a regular 
program which type of student progress is typically most important? Rank each from 
••1" most important to "3" least important. 

academic progress 

behavioral/social progress In your program 
behavioral/social progress outside of your program 



(Continue on reverse) 



5^ 
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Card 4 



OffioQ U39 
(continued) 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



Is there typically a choice of teachers and/or classrooms in which to Integrate, 
a particuTarTo student? 1. Yes 2. No 

If yes, please rate the relative importance of the following factors in choosing a site 
for student integration: 

Un- 

Teacher Factors Important 



Essen 



Teacher's academic expectations 

Teacher's behavioral expectations 

Teacher's knowledge of ED students 

Teacher's attitude toward behavior problefns 

Teacher's training to integrate students 

Teacher's attitude toward integration 

Teacher's previous success with integrated students 

Teacher's rapport with this particular student 

Teacher's rapport with other students 

Teacher's will ingness/skills to rwdify curriculum 

Teacher's proficiency in the use of behavior 
management techniques 

Teacher's personality 

Teacher's relationship with you 

Other (specify) , 



02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
03. 
09. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

Classroom Factors 

T?^ Number of students in the cUss 

16. Number of other integrated students in class 

17. Level of curriculum and materials 

19. Behavior management systems 

20. Range of student academic functioning level 

21. Range of student behaviors in class 

22. Apparent empathy/tolerance level of students 

23. Availability of aides/volunteers 

24. Location and convenience of the classroom 

25. Other (specify) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
») 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

<% 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
•» 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

r 
w 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

w 

6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 



ial 



Fron the list of teacher and classroom factors above, please write in order the numbers of the 
three frost important factors in choosing a site for EO student integration: 

1st: , 2nd: , and 3rd: 

If follow-up of integration occurs, which methods are typically used: 

Verbal report from the regular teacher(s), principal, etc. 

Written report or checklist from the regular teacher(s) 

Direct observation of student by someone other than the 
classroom teacher(s) 

If follow-up procedures are used, which is the closest to the frequency with which the follow-up 
t ypically occurs? 

1. Weekly 2. Monthly 3. Quarterly 4. Each Semester 5. Yearly 

Thank you for your cooperation! 
Please return this form promptly! 



1. 


Used 


2. 


Not used 


77 


1. 


Used 


2. 


Not used 


78 


1. 


Used 


2. 


Not used 


79 
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